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¥ Chats With the Editor 


Getting Along 
With Brothers! 


Q. I have a brother two years younger 
than | am and we quarrel a lot. I wish we 
could get along better. What can I do?— 
Alice, age 13, Vermont. 


A. Alice, this is going to hurt. Pulling 
a tooth and cutting out an appendix hurt 
too, but sometimes we have to let a dentist 
or a doctor hurt us when we are sick, and 
sometimes we have to let a minister hurt 
us when we are sick with sin. 

The reason you don’t get along better 
with your brother is, most likely, that you 
are jealous of him. 

I told you it would hurt! 

But this often happens when a brother 
and a sister are only two or three years 
apart. Big sisters of thirteen often get along 
famously with brothers who are only five or 
six. But when those brothers are ten, it’s 
different. Brothers and sisters so nearly the 
same age get in each other’s hair all the 
time. 

I don’t know you. Maybe you aren’t 
jealous. But ask yourself, Do you like to 
see your brother praised for things he does? 
Do you enjoy seeing your brother given 
something you would like when you aren’t 
given anything at all? Do you like it when 
your brother gets privileges you don’t re- 
ceive? Do you feel that if you let your 
brother have his own way you will lose 
out? Can you enjoy doing things the way 
he wants them done, even if they aren’t 
the way you want them? If not, jealousy is 
your problem. 

Can you imagine a huge Great Dane or 
Saint Bernard dog getting worked up and 
bothered because some tiny little terrier 
barks too loud? Of course not. Ignore your 
brother’s childish pranks. Laugh with him 
at his little jokes. Be kind to him when he 
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is mean. Be big when he is small. Praise 
him when he is good. And you will grow 
in his estimation until you are the Best Big 
Sister in the Whole World. 

Don’t forget, too, Alice, that prayer is a 
wonderful help in problems of this kind. 


Q. What’s wrong with going to public 
skating rinks?—Marie, age 13, Colorado. 


A. Plenty! 

I used to think it didn’t really make much 
difference whether young people went to 
public skating rinks or not. That was be- 
fore I went to one. 

Then, a couple of years ago, a very good 
man I know took a group of young people 
to a skating rink one Saturday evening and 
asked me to go along. I went. 

I would never want any son or daughter 
of mine to spend an evening in such a place. 

You ask, “What is wrong with public 
skating rinks?” 

I ask you, “What is right about skating 
rinks?” Can you sit down and list ten good 
reasons why Seventh-day Adventist young 
people should be encouraged to go to pub- 
lic skating rinks? Can you write even five 
good reasons? 

One girl who was asked to do this 
thought a long time and said, “It’s good ex- 
ercise.” The minister who was talking to 
her agreed on this, and said, “Can you give 
me another good reason?” The girl hemmed 
and hawed and finally said, “It’s good ex- 
ercise.” 

Then she had enough good sense to real- 
ize that there are many better ways to get 
exercise than skating around and around 
in circles, and finally she said, “I guess pub- 
lic skating rinks aren’t so good after all.” 

The General Conference MV Depart- 
ment has studied skating rinks very care- 
fully and has prepared a recommendation 
concerning them. It says, in effect, Stay 
away. We will be glad to send a copy of 
this recommendation to anyone who sends 
us a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Send your questions, with your name, 
age, and address, to Lawrence Maxwell, 
Editor, JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 12, 
D.C. 


Your friend, 


ouwtence Ware 
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Marie had twenty-two bullet holes in her dress! 


She Has 


the Luck 


By E. L. MINCHIN 


E MUST not kill her! She has the 
baraka {“luck”}! She has the baraka!” 
So cried the Arab rebel soldiers in Algeria 
when they saw that Marie lived, unhurt, 
after they had fired on her. Twenty-two 
bullet holes they counted in her dress. 
Marie Jose and her sister were French 
girls who lived with their parents in Al- 
geria, North Africa. Marie Jose and her 
mother were the only Adventists in her 
family. One evening, Marie and her sister 
and two boys were riding in a car when 
the rebel soldiers fired on them. The sister 
and the two boys were killed, but Marie 
was unhurt. God performed a miracle for 
this girl of faith and prayer. 
The soldiers marched her twenty-five 
miles to the mountains, where she lived 


with these rough killers for thirty-five days 
in their camp. She ate at their tables and 
slept in their hide-out, but she was a Mis- 
sionary Volunteer and knew how to pray. 
She was not afraid to show her faith. Before 
each meal she would bow her head and 
pray. Often an Arab would see her on her 
knees praying. The soldiers began to fear 
her. 

On another occasion she was praying 
with tears in her eyes as she thought of her 
mother. She wondered whether she would 
ever see her again, and yet she believed that 
God would save her. An Arab said to her, 
“Don’t fear, little girl, Your Christ and our 
God are the same. You soon will be free.” 

In the meantime her mother went to our 

To page 18 


The soldiers grabbed Marie and took her with them into the mountains. 
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“CANTALOUPE 


From the Garbage” 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


HERRY MARTIN and Ann Sheriden 

met for the first time at a picnic ar- 
ranged by Sherry’s mother. Several families 
in the neighborhood had driven out to 
Thompson’s Creek to spend the day, just 
relaxing and eating and being neighborly. 

Ann's folks were new in the neighbor- 
hood, and when Mrs. Martin heard about 
them she thought it would be fun for Ann 
to attend the picnic with Sherry, seeing her 
folks were still quite busy getting settled. 
The picnic did prove to be fun. Ann and 
Sherry liked each other from the first. And 
now they were asking “favorites,” just so 
they could get to know more about each 
other. 
“What is your favorite color?” Sherry 
asked Ann as they sat on the rocks, wiggling 
their toes in the creek. 
“I like several colors,” Ann responded, 
“but I think green is my favorite.” 

“Well, isn’t that something!” Sherry cried. 
“My favorite color is green too.’ 
_ “What's your favorite fruit?” Ann asked 
in return. 

“Pineapple,” Sherry said. 

“I like grapes best,” Ann said, “but I love 
melons, too, if you can call them fruit. I 
don’t suppose they really are fruit, but 
there’s nothing tastes better to me than a 
cantaloupe ripened on the vine. We had 
one for supper a few nights ago. We found 
it in the garbage.” 

Sherry gasped and then she shut her 
mouth tight, for she was just about to say, 
“How horrible! How could you be so dirty 


as to eat something out of the garbage?” 
And she knew it wouldn’t be polite to say 
that. 

Ann began talking of other things, but 
Sherry scarcely heard. She didn’t even 
know whether she was saying Yes or No in 
the right places. When she had gotten over 
the first shock, she began to think that per- 
haps Ann’s folks were poor and might be 
badly in need of food or clothing. She 
wanted to tell her mother about the canta- 
loupe conversation, but there was no chance 
to do so until that night when they arrived 
home. Then Sherry told everything. 

“Are you sure you heard correctly, child?” 
Mrs. Martin said, alarmed. 

“I am quite sure, Mother,” Sherry said. 
“I think we should try to do something to 
help the Sheridens, don’t you?” 

Mrs. Martin was thoughtful. “We couldn’t 
go to their house and look around to find 
out how poor they are, Sherry, but I suppose 
I could mention the fact to some of the 
neighbors. We could each give a basket of 
food as a welcome gift.” 

Mrs. Martin was a kind woman and no 
gossiper. She was very discreet in the way 
she told of the Sheriden’s plight. Everyone 
she visited was more than happy to send 
all the food they could spare. 

It was decided that Mrs. Martin and her 
neighbor, Mrs. Rutledge, should be the ones 
to take the kind offerings to the poor family. 

Both women expected to find the Sheri- 
den house bare and dingy, but, when Mrs. 
Sheriden ushered them into the living room, 
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they were greatly surprised. The room was 
exquisitely furnished. 

“What a lovely room you have!” Mrs. 
Martin exclaimed. 

“Thank you,” Mrs. Sheriden smiled. “We 
really like this new home of ours. Let me 
show you the other rooms before we sit and 
visit.” Every room was equally as charming 
as the living room. Twice Mrs. Martin’s 
and Mrs. Rutledge’s eyes met during the 
tour of the house—eyes full of wonder and 
many questions. 

When the visitors went out in the back 
yard they found a breath-takingly beautiful 
garden of shrubs and lawns and flowers. 

“The folks who were here before us took 
wonderful care of the garden,” Mrs. Sheri- 
den said. “I hope we can live up to the 
high standard they set.” 

She began to laugh. “They had a compost 
heap at the bottom of the garden. Appar- 
ently they threw the scraps from the kitchen 
there for a year or more. A few evenings 
ago Ann and I were looking the place over 
when we discovered the compost heap, and 
there in the middle of it was a cantaloupe 
vine loaded with melons. One of them was 
ripe. We chilled it and ate it, and it was 
about as close to perfect as it is possible for 
a cantaloupe to be.” 

When the visit was ending, Mrs. Martin 


said, “Mrs. Rutledge and I came representing 
all the neighbors to give you a little wel- 
come gift. We'll go out to the car and bring 
it in.” 

The neighbors had indeed been generous 
to the “poor” newcomers whom “poverty” 
had driven to eating a cantaloupe “out of the 
garbage,” for it took the two women several 
trips each to get all the goods into Mrs. 
Sheriden’s kitchen. 

Mrs. Sheriden was deeply touched by the 
friendliness. It was better, Mrs. Martin de- 
cided, that she never know how the idea of 
the welcome gift began. 

On the way home Mrs. Rutledge began to 
laugh. “My dear, what on earth gave you the 
idea that the Sheridens were so badly situ- 
ated? If you ask my opinion, I'd say they are 
more prosperous than most of us.” 

Mrs. Martin was a little embarrassed as 
she told about the Sheridens eating canta- 
loupe from the garbage, but both women 
had a hearty laugh. “I don’t know how I can 
apologize to the neighbors who were so gen- 
erous,” Mrs. Martin sighed. “I feel so foolish.” 

The neighbors were kind, however, and 
laughed too. 

Sherry was not quite so merry. In fact, 
she decided that, in the future, she would 
be extremely careful how she interpreted 
what other people said. 
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Sherry was so shocked by what Ann said that she hardly knew what she did afterward 
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Chapter 6: Of Miracles and Murder 





Candle for California 


By VIRGIL 


If you missed the last chapter: 


Right in the middle of a meeting one night, a man 
got up and told Elder Loughborough he was preaching 
lies, and challenged him to a debate. Elder Lough- 
borough accepted, and the debate was held a few days 
later in a large barn—it had to be a large one because 
sO many persons came. Soon after that Elder Lough- 
borough visited Santa Rosa, a town a few miles 
away, and important geome urged him to come and 
hold meetings there. Elder Loughborough moved the 
tent as quickly as he could, and everyone was so 
friendly he was sure there would be no more trouble. 
He couldn’t have been more wrong, as this chapter 
will reveal. 


T WAS time for the evening service to 

begin at the tent. As usual the people of 
Santa Rosa had filled the place, occupying 
every available seat. A number of kerosene 
lamps hung from nails driven into the tent 
posts, casting dim, unsteady light over the 
congregation. Just as Elder Loughborough 
and Elder Bourdeau were ready to begin 
the service, the tent flap was pushed back 
and a young man entered. 

“Why, it’s Oliver Skinner!” Elder Lough- 
borough exclaimed. 

The young man was breathing hard and 
seemed much excited. His mother had re- 
cently been very sick, and the ministers im- 
mediately wondered whether she was worse. 


“Please come at once!” he said. “She asked 
me to come and get you.” 

“Your mother, Oliver? Has she taken a 
bad turn?” 

“No, it’s not my mother. It’s Mrs. Doctor 
Parrot. A horse fell on her and she’s dying.” 

“Has a doctor gone to attend to her?” 

“No. We asked her whether we should 
send for a doctor, but she said no doctor 
could do her any good. She can hardly whis- 
per. She begged me to get the ministers 
from the tent. Oh, sirs, please come quickly!” 

Elder Bourdeau looked dismayed. Glanc- 
ing at his watch, he saw that it was already 
past time to start the meeting. 
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“I'm very much afraid we can’t come 
now,” he said. “You see, these people are all 
waiting for the meeting, and we cannot dis- 
appoint them. But we will have an earnest 
season of prayer for Doctor Parrot tonight, 
and will come and see her the first thing in 
the morning.” 

The ministers went onto the rostrum and 
proceeded with the meeting while Oliver 
returned to his home to explain why they 
had not come. 

Dr. Parrot had been visiting at the home 
of Mrs. Skinner that afternoon, doing what 
she could to help her, for Mrs. Skinner was 
very sick. When she left, a horse that was 
supposed to be gentle had been brought 
into the yard, and Mrs. Parrot climbed into 
the saddle. Immediately the horse plunged, 
throwing Dr. Parrot off, then fell on top 
of her with such force that the saddle horn 
was bent flat. Fainting with the terrible 
pain, Mrs. Parrot was carried into the house, 
where it was feared at first that she was 
dead. After Oliver’s return it was decided to 
maintain an all-night vigil at the bedside. 
Oliver himself was one of four persons 
chosen to minister to her. The pain was 
so intense that she fainted every time she 
was moved. 

Early next morning, the Loughboroughs 
and Bourdeaus came in a wagon. As they 
entered the sickroom, Dr. Parrot recognized 
them, and in a faint whisper said, “Anoint 
me and pray for me.” 

Earnest prayer followed, after which Mrs. 
Loughborough anointed Dr. Parrot in the 
name of the Lord. Suddenly the doctor her- 
self began praying in a clear, strong voice, 
praising the Lord for healing her. She arose 
from the bed, and in a few minutes dressed 
herself, walked into the next room to see 
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“That man Loughborough isn’t going to hold a meeting in this schoolhouse today,” old man Morton 
raged, his fists flying. Unseen, Elder Loughborough arrived and entered through the back door! 


Mrs. Skinner, and then went on into the 
kitchen to help prepare dinner for her 
guests. That evening she rode into Santa 
Rosa in a jolting lumber wagon and at- 
tended the meeting. The news of the won- 
derful event spread everywhere. 

“I never believed in God before,” Oliver 
told his companions, “but I know now that 
He lives and helps His children, for I have 
seen Him heal Dr. Parrot.” 

The meetings continued at the tent. 
Among others, Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson be- 
lieved all they heard. Their married son 
was not interested, but it was different with 
the daughter-in-law. Every time her hus- 
band’s parents returned from the meeting, 
she asked them to tell her all they had heard. 

“It must be true, Father. Oh, how I wish 
I could go with you to the meetings,” said 
the young woman sadly. But she had been 
confined to her bed as a helpless invalid for 
many months. 

“Do you think the elders would come 
and tell me about it if you asked them?” 
she said one evening as her parents were 
leaving for the meeting. 

“We will suggest it to them, but they 


may not be able to come. You know they 
are very busy.” 

When they learned about Mrs. Ferguson’s 
desire, the ministers said they would gladly 
come and visit the invalid. On several occa- 
sions they took their charts and hung them 
up where she could see them from her bed 
while they explained the message to her. 
She believed all she heard. 

The day came for the new converts at 
Santa Rosa to be baptized. The place chosen 
was the Santa Rosa Creek, only a short dis- 
tance from the Ferguson home. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferguson, Sr., were among the candi- 
dates. 

On the morning of the baptism the in- 
valid daughter-in-law said firmly, “I want 
to be baptized also.” 

Her husband gently answered, “But you 
know that is impossible. You cannot leave 
your bed.” 

“Yes, I can,” she replied. “The Lord has 
forgiven my sins, and He will give me 
strength to be baptized.” 

Reluctantly her husband allowed her to 
be dressed for the service. She was placed 
in a chair, then onto the back of a wagon, 
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and thus taken to the river. She watched all 
that went on from her chair in the wagon. 
When the others had been baptized, the 
men drove the wagon into the river. 

Elder Bourdeau and Elder Loughborough 
lifted Mrs. Ferguson out of the wagon in the 
chair and carried her into deep water. Lift- 
ing his hand, Elder Loughborough pro- 
nounced the solemn words, and the two 
ministers lowered the woman, still in her 
chair, under the water. 

As they lifted her, she gave a loud shout 
of “Glory!” stepped out of the chair into 
the water, and walked to the bank. All her 
sickness was gone, and that night she rode 
in the rough lumber wagon to the meeting 
at the tent. The next day she did all her own 
housework. This second miracle of healing 
made a deep impression on the people of 
that whole region. 

From Santa Rosa, the tent moved on to 
Healdsburg, where Elder Bourdeau began a 
series of meetings. As experienced workers 
now, the two men decided to separate, each 
to hold a series of meetings in a different 
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place. Elder Loughborough obtained permis- 
sion to hold meetings in a schoolhouse 
about three miles from Santa Rosa. He an- 
nounced that the first service would be held 
there the next Sabbath morning for the be- 
lievers and any others who wished to attend. 

Riding on horseback to the schoolhouse 
for his Sabbath appointment, Elder Lough- 
borough met a man whom he knew quite 
well. 

“Sorry, Elder,” the man said, “but you are 
going to have trouble today. Old man Mor- 
ton is as mad as a hornet and says you can’t 
have the building. He’s one of the trustees, 
you know. If you try to go in, he may hurt 
you. 

“I'm not worried,” Elder Loughborough 
replied calmly, and rode on. Nearing the 
schoolhouse, he saw a group of men in the 
road out in front, apparently engaged in a 
furious argument. Quietly he rode to the 
rear of the building, tied up his horse, and 
slipped inside. Mr. Morton was indeed in a 
rage, caused by his son’s recent decision to 
keep the Sabbath, To page 16 














“HOWDY, GOV” 


“a = By ETTA B. DEGERING 


geil was proud of his grandfather, who 
owned the leading hardware store in 
Springvale, a Midwestern town, but he was 
puzzled. As they walked down the street 
everyone greeted the gray-haired man with, 
“Howdy, Gov.” “How are you, Gov?” 
“Mornin’, Gov.” 

“Granddad, why do all these folk call you 
Gov? Your name is Kent like mine. I’m 
named after you.” 

“So you are. I'll bet there’s hardly a one 
of them remembers why they call me Gov. 
I'd almost forgotten myself. Hadn’t thought 
of it for years,” grandfather chuckled. 

“Aren’t you going to let me in on it?” 

“Sure, sure. Let’s go sit on a bench in the 
courthouse square and feed the pigeons this 
cracked corn while I recollect the story.” 

Kent waited impatiently while his grand- 
father tossed corn to a flock of friendly birds 
that crowded around. 

“Well, let me see, where do I begin?” 
and granddad seemed to be looking back into 
some almost-forgotten corner of his memory. 

“My folks, your great-grandparents, lived 
a hundred miles south of here on Cotton- 
wood Creek in a part-soddy, part-log house. 
There were six of us youngsters. I was next 
to the eldest. We were poor, terribly poor. 
The grasshoppers had taken our corn crop 
for two years. We lived mostly on beans 
and cornbread and molasses. Our clothes 
i were patched, and we went barefoot till 

snow. 

“We older children attended a little coun- 
try school where we learned readin’ and 
writin’ and ’rithmetic. And the hickory stick 

was no fable, only it was a willow switch 
that we had to look out for. To page 19 
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The room was so still you could hear the dry leaves 
rustle outside. Then everyone began looking at me. 
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OF COURSE we have all gone to the 
drugstore to fill a prescription that the 
doctor has given us, but have you ever filled 
a prescription that a minister gave you? 

In the beautiful South American country 
of Colombia a worried mother consulted 
Missionary Fuss. 

“My son has been sick in bed for seven 
years, Pastor Fuss,” she explained. “Doctors 
haven't been able to help him at all. Won't 
you visit him and see if you can help him? 
He used to read the Bible before he got 
sick. In fact, I think he read it too much, 
and it made his eyes bad and he began to 
be dizzy. That was the beginning of his 
sickness.” 

Pastor Fuss isn’t a doctor or even a nurse, 
but he went to Napoleon’s home, for that 
was the boy’s name. 

Standing beside the bed the mother 
wiped the tears from her eyes as she said, 
“Oh, he used to be such a bright boy— 
seven years ago.” 

“How old is he?” the missionary asked as 
he looked at the glassy eyes of the young 
man. 

“Twenty-one years old.” 

“Then he has been in bed since he was 
fourteen!” 

“Yes, Pastor.” 

Pastor Fuss examined the boy as carefully 
as a person not a doctor could do. There 
were no broken bones or swollen joints. Of 
course, the boy might have some strange 
disease that only a doctor would understand. 
Still, doctors had seen him and had been 
unable to help. There must be something 
else wrong. 

The missionary knew one thing 
that had kept the boy in a dream 
world—marihuana, the terrible drug 
that destroys minds and bodies. 


“Of course it was the marihuana 
and not the reading of the Bible 
that made your boy ill in the first 
place,” he told the mother plainly. 
She admitted that was true and as- 
sured the minister that the boy was. 
not taking the drug 
any more. 

Napoleon could 
only talk in slow, 
faltering phrases, but 
from his few words 
the missionary knew 
that he was very un- 


happy. 
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Prescription 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


“But | c—c—can’t walk! I'll fall!’ Napoleon pro- 
tested. But the pastor lifted him out of bed anyway. 
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“Here 1 am . . . twenty-one y—y—y— 
years old. . . . Ought to be h—h—helping 
my mother . . . earn a living . . . instead of 
... 1X lying here helpless.” 

Pastor Fuss decided then and there what 
he would do. He would apply some mental- 
therapy treatment. He felt sure that the 
boy was sick because he thought he was, and 
that his muscles were wasted and weak be- 
cause they hadn’t been used for years. 

He asked to be left alone with Napoleon. 
First he talked to him about God’s love, 
and how He wants to help us if we ask Him 
in faith. He prayed. Then he read Philip- 
pians 4:13, which says, “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

“Now you are going to kneel down be- 
side the bed, and you are going to ask God 
to help you just as I have done.” 

“I c—c—can’'t,” sobbed the young man. 
“I can’t get out of bed .. . to kneel d—d— 
down.” 

“Oh, yes, you can. You can do all things 
through Christ. Now, let me help you, and 
you keep saying the words, ‘I can do all 
things.’” 

Obediently the boy managed to kneel 
beside his bed. It was a weak stumbling 
prayer that he offered, but it came from a 
heart full of trouble, and God heard. 

“Now sit on your bed a minute,” the mis- 
sionary said encouragingly as he rubbed the 
boy’s thin arms and legs to help the blood 
circulate. 

“Keep on saying that verse.” 

“I can do all things . . . through Christ.” 

“Fine! Now we are going to take a few 
steps.” 

“Oh, no! I c—c—can’t walk! Ill f—f— 
fall down!” 

“You can lean on me,” encouraged Pastor 
Fuss, pulling the boy up beside him. “Keep 
on repeating God’s promise.” 

Fearfully Napoleon leaned on the young 
minister. As he kept repeating the Bible 
verse, he took his first steps in seven years. 
Pastor Fuss guided him into the flower-filled 
patio. 

His mother, looking out of the kitchen, 
cried in alarm, grabbed a chair, and fol- 
lowed him around, crying because she 
thought he would fall, and wiping her eyes. 

“Oh, Pastor, this bougainvillaea vine was 
just up to my knees, and n—n—now it 
covers the whole wall,” Napoleon exclaimed 
as he touched the bright magenta flowers. 
Fear was vanishing. The boy was delighted. 


The missionary took him back to bed. 

“That’s enough for now,” he said. “But 
you see what you can do with Christ’s help. 
A fine young man like you, with a name like 
Napoleon, will soon be doing great things 
for God.” 

Pastor Fuss searched in his pocket for a 
little piece of paper on which to write 
the prescription. Not finding anything he 
began to leaf through his Bible. All he 
found was a family picture he was using 
for a bookmark. He looked at the faces of 
his young wife and two lovely children. 
Well, he had a copy at home. So he turned 
the picture over and wrote Napoleon’s pre- 
scription on the back. 

First, of course, came that medicine that 
had already helped his patient so much— 
Philippians 4:13. Then he added that every 
hour, on the hour, Napoleon was to do deep- 
breathing exercises. The missionary knew 
the fresh air breathed into his lungs would 
be a real tonic. Then every three hours he 
was to read a psalm, beginning with Psalm 
24. Pastor Fuss figured that would be often 
enough, since the boy’s eyes had been weak- 
ened. 

The next day the missionary returned. 

“How is Napoleon?” he questioned, when 
the mother came to the door. 

“Pastor, it is wonderful! It is a miracle! 
Only he doesn’t use much sense. This 
morning he went to visit some of the neigh- 
bors and he hadn’t even shaved. They 
thought my poor boy had gone crazy.” 

The missionary laughed. “Don’t let that 
worry you, sefiora. Your son is so happy that 
it is only natural he would want to see his 
old friends. He was so excited about his 
new-found strength that he didn’t think 
about making himself presentable first.” 

A few nights later there was a knock on 
the missionary’s door at ten o'clock. Napo- 
leon’s mother was standing outside, crying. 

“What is the trouble, sefora? Is Napo- 
leon worse?” Pastor Fuss asked quickly. 

“Oh, Pastor, I don’t know where he is. 
I’m afraid he is going crazy. He has been 
gone all afternoon and evening. Always he 
wants to visit his old friends and read the 
Bible to them.” 

“Now, don’t you worry, sefora,” he said 
soothingly. “It is because he is so happy 
and thankful to God. Of course, he wants to 
share his joy with others, and it is good for 
him to do so. You just go home and go to 

To page 18 
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LYNGDOH and the 1 


Aeweniges sat On a grassy patch in the 
shade of a tree, idly scuffling the fallen 
leaves with his bare brown toes. His father’s 
herd of cows lay around him chewing their 
cud in lazy contentment. It was a pretty 
scene. If an artist had painted it, he would 
have called it “Summer Idyl.” 

Every day it was Lyngdoh’s task to drive 
the cows to pasture and watch over them 
to keep them from straying until he drove 
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By GOLDIE DOWN 


them back home just before sunset. It was a & 


lonely way to spend the daylight hours, but 
the Khasi boy knew no other way of life. 
He had no books to read, no lessons to study, 
no games to play. He simply sat all day long 
and watched the cows eating grass. What 
went on in his mind nobody knows. 
Now the shadows of the trees were 
lengthening, and Lyngdoh knew he must 
soon begin to drive the cattle home. He 


| 











looked about him for small rocks he could 
throw at the animals if they strayed. 

Suddenly he stiffened. 

Something was wrong. That cow nearest 
to him—she had clumsily risen to her feet 
and was staring into the fringe of jungle 
fifty yards distant! The other cows had risen 
too, and were staring just as fixedly in the 
same direction, their slobbery jaws still for 
once. 

Lyngdoh turned to see what they were 
looking at and his heart became as water. 
Against the dark green of the jungle was a 
smudge of tawny red. A tiger! Surely it was 
a tiger stalking his cows! 

For several seconds more Lyngdoh stood 
like a statue, too frightened to move or 
speak. Then abruptly his nerves snapped 
and he screamed—an awful, ear-splitting 
shriek of terror. At the sound the tiger van- 
ished into the jungle like a flash of red 
lightning. And the spell broken, the cows 
were easily turned homeward. Lyngdoh 
climbed on the back of the biggest one and 
urged them all onward. 

“There is a tiger in the jungle, Father!” 
he called as he came alongside the field 
where his father was working. “The cows 
saw it first, and then I saw it with my own 
eyes.” 

His father grunted, and replied in jerky 
Khasi dialect, “Then you had better keep 
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€ close watch, and drive the cows home well 


before sundown tomorrow.” He did not 
seem worried overmuch. Leopards and ti- 
gers, though not common in the Khasi Hills, 
were not strangers either, and unless an ani- 
mal turned man-eater the inhabitants felt 
quite able to cope with it. 

Lyngdoh was not at all anxious to take 
the cows to pasture next day. He made sure 
he kept as far as possible from the jungle 


during daylight and drove the cattle home 
as long before sunset as he dared. 

Several days passed uneventfully. Then 
the villagers were stirred by a report from 
a second herdboy. A huge tiger had leaped 
from the shadows and one of the cows had 
narrowly escaped with its life. The boy's 
shouts, and the bellowing of the frightened 
cattle had scared the tiger away. Other re- 
ports, less easy to prove, filtered into the 
village, and the people began to be un- 
easy. 

The men took down their weapons. Bows 
were restrung and arrows tipped with metal. 
Spears were sharpened and their hilts dec- 
orated with a handful of feathers in gay 
bravado. The occasional gun that was owned 
by an affluent headman was cleaned and 
oiled, loaded and reloaded until its owner 
was satisfied it would fire with reasonable 
accuracy. Everyone working outdoors, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of the jungle, kept a 
weather eye open for tigers. But there were 
no more alarms for more than a week, and 
tense nerves gradually relaxed. 

Early one morning Lyngdoh went to the 
barn to let the cattle out and drive them 
to pasture. He opened the door wide and 
stood back, expecting the cattle to crowd the 
doorway as they always did, pushing and 
shoving in their eagerness to be off in search 
of feed. But neither horn nor hoof appeared. 
He looked inside. The cows were standing 
huddled at the back of the barn. 

“What's the matter with you contrary 
creatures?” Lyngdoh shouted. “Don’t you 
know it’s daylight? Can’t you see the sun is 
up? Come on and get going.” He moved 
toward them and tried to drag the nearest 
cow to the door. Once he got one going he 
knew the rest would follow. But the stub- 
born creature tossed her head and pawed the 
ground and refused to budge. Lyngdoh’s hot 
temper was roused in a moment. Grabbing a 
stout stick from against the wall, he beat the 
animal hard. Raining blows on her back, he 
finally drove her toward the door and out 
into the open. A few more lashing blows 
here and there on hairy rumps and he had the 
cows on the move and he dashed toward the 
door himself. He arrived at the opening just 
in time to see a streak of tawny red leap for- 
ward and throw itself on the back of the 
hapless cow that he had driven out first. 
The animal went down under the weight, 
and in a few seconds the tiger had broken 
its neck and was bearing its dead body away. 
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Lyngdoh rushed to the house to tell his 
father and to point out the direction the 
tiger had gone. Quickly the men of the vil- 
lage gathered, and it was decided that the 
headman who had a gun, and Lyngdoh’s 
father who had suffered the loss, should be 
the ones to avenge the dead cow. They fol- 
lowed the tiger's trail quite easily, and came 








LIFE’S BRIGHT PLEASURES 


By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


I like warm knitted mittens, 

And | like soft purry kittens 

Half asleep upon the hearth rug, 
When it's storming hard outside. 

1 like my mother's singing, 

And the sudden, friendly ringing 

Of the telephone. And that's not all— 
1 count my joys with pride!— 

I like my daddy's laughter 

And the stories we read after 

I've put my warm pajamas on 

And am prepared for bed. 

I like games and I like candy, 

Romps with friends are simply dandy, 
And | like the way the moon shines on 
The frost upon our shed. 

There are some things | don't like, 
But for those | haven't any 

Time to scold, because | find each day 
The good things are so many. 





upon the tiger still eating. Quiet as shadows 
they stopped and the headman took careful 
aim. The shot echoed and re-echoed through 
the still morning air, and the two men were 
jubilant as they saw the tiger fall. Carelessly, 
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Lyngdoh’s father rushed toward the beast. 
He was almost upon it when without warn- 
ing the fallen tiger sprang upon him. 
Bravely the headman stood his ground and 
fired into the air. He could not fire at the 
tiger for fear of shooting his friend, but the 
shot had the required effect and the tiger 
stopped mauling the man and made off into 
the trees. 

The headman’s calls brought the villagers 
on the run, and Lyngdoh’s father was carried 
as carefully as possible back to the village. 
He was fearfully wounded by the teeth and 
claws of the tiger. Such wounds turn septic 
within hours and the villagers mourned the 
man as if he were dead already. 

“This is a fine mess we're in now,” the 
headman stated. The words he used were 
Khasi, but they meant the same thing. “This 
man will die for sure if he is not taken at 
once to the hospital. The tiger is wounded, 
and if we do not kill him as soon as possible 
he may wander off, and if he cannot catch 
animals for prey he will turn to eating man.” 
The villagers shuddered at the thought. 
Nothing is more dreaded than an animal 
that has become a man-eater. 


“So,” the headman continued, “you there, 
go to the road and watch for a passing ve- 
hicle. Get this man to the mission hospital 
as fast as you can. The rest of you,” his eyes 
roved over the men of the village who for- 
tunately had not yet left for their work in 
the fields, “get your weapons and follow me. 
We must finish off the tiger. And mind, 
this time be sure the tiger is DEAD before 
you go near it.” 

It was a motley collection of weapons 
and men that shortly left the little village 
in the hills. The headman took his trusty 
gun, the rest were armed with bows and 
arrows, spears, or simply the wicked-looking 
knives that are the main tool and weapon of 
the hill tribes. 

Carefully and quietly they stalked the 
tiger. It was not too hard to do. The animal 
was wounded, and every little way a spot of 
blood betrayed its trail to the men’s sharp 
eyes. It had not been hunted before, and al- 
though it had a lot of natural cunning, it 
had not acquired the diabolical ability that 
a much-hunted animal often develops in 
evading the pursuit of man. 

After a few hours of patient searching, 
the men came upon the tiger lying up near 
the bed of a stream that was almost dry, 

To page 17 
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Have You Met These 


ANIMAL BUILDERS? 


By GRACE V. WATKINS 


Wien you think of animals, do you 
chuckle to yourself and say, “Oh, ani- 
mals are pretty stupid compared to human 
beings”? 

If you do, think again! How would you 
stack up alongside animals if you had no 
tools? You might come out a poor second 
compared to Sammy Squirrel, Peter Prairie 
Dog, or Willie Woodchuck. 

Willie’s a prize digger. And don’t con- 
clude that because he piles up dirt around 
the front door of his tunnel he doesn’t have 
much sense! There’s not a sign of dug-out 
dirt around the back door. And if Willie’s 
in an area where the soil is light and where 
he has lived for several years, he probably 
has a whole series of tunnels and rooms, 
fifty feet long. 

Peter Prairie Dog gets a blue ribbon for 
his underground home. The entrance hall 
may go straight down as much as fourteen 
feet with tunnels leading off from the main 
corridor into sleeping rooms. Peter even has 
extra shafts that serve as emergency quarters 
if heavy rains flood the lower sections. 

Elevator? Escalator? Peter has neither. 







When he. wants to enter his home, he 
merely dives headfirst down the shaft. 

Do you have a friend who owns a town 
house for winter and a country house for 
summer? All gray squirrels have two homes. 
In the summer, Sammy Squirrel may steal 
a bird’s nest, put a roof over it, and make 
the inside soft with grass or bark strips. But 
usually Sammy is more ambitious and makes 
his own home out of twigs, small branches, 
and leaves. In the winter, however, Sammy 
moves into a hollow tree; or, if he can find 
a way in, he loves a cozy attic! 

Charlie Chipmunk is a master hand at 
concealing the entrance to his home. He 
pushes the soil out as he digs. Then from 
inside his tunnel he digs up to another 
opening, making a new door in a well-con- 
cealed spot. When all the soil has been 
pushed out the first hole, Charlie carefully 
plugs the opening and weeds soon grow 
over the place. 

Bennie Beaver probably deserves top hon- 
ors as a builder. Dams are his specialty. 
Did you know that almost every night bea- 
vers work at repairing their dams? Canals 


Everybody knows the beaver is a builder. But did 
you know that other animals are good builders too? 
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sometimes measure six hundred feet. Inside 
the lodge, each beaver has his own bed. 
Morris Muskrat is a master builder too. 
He constructs island feeding stations and 
makes tiny huts to cover open spots in the 
ice so as to keep the holes from freezing. 
Morris travels under the ice in winter and 
has to get fresh oxygen by breathing a bub- 
ble of air against the undersurface of the ice. 
Speaking of underwater builders, the 
stickleback is certainly a prize winner. He 





SCHOOL MORNINGS 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


Each morning on a schoolday 
I'm such a sleepy head 

My eyes don't want to open 
When | get out of bed. 


I go to hunt my trousers 
And find them wrongside out. 
And one school shoe is missing, 
My clothes are flung about. 


With everything so scattered 
My dressing goes real slow. 

| can't sit down to eat much 
Because it's time to go. 


Before it's noon I'm starving. 
I'll have to be more neat 
And keep my clothes in order 

So I'll have time to eat. 





LUAU 


cements pieces of underwater plants to- 
gether with glue from his own body. He 
adds mouthfuls of sand, then a barrel-shaped 
roof of roots and weeds. When the outside 
of the house is completed, Sid Stickleback 
plasters the inside. 

Did you know that long before men 
learned to make paper, wasps knew how? 
These lively little fellows chew fine particles 
of wood and add saliva to produce paper 
pulp. Often wasps put more layers of pa 
on the top part of the nest than on the sides, 
probably to keep out the rain. 
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Sometimes the caddis fly larva weaves a 
net under water, hooks it up to small twigs 
fastened to rocks, and faces it upstream. 
Then he goes off to play and strolls back 
when he’s hungry. Usually he'll find food 
caught in his net. 

If you are an animal enthusiast, you can 
have a lot of fun making scrapbooks with 
pictures of animal builders. Sometimes 
newspapers and magazines have exciting 
animal stories with wonderful pictures you 
can cut out. If you're art-minded, it is even 
more fun to draw your own pictures. 


Candle for California 
From page 8 


“That man Loughborough isn’t going to 
hold a meeting in this schoolhouse today!” 
he was saying, shaking his fists violently to 
emphasize his angry words. 

“He's in there right now,” replied one of 
the men who had seen the minister enter. 

Mr. Morton stormed into the building, 
seized Elder Loughborough by the collar, 
and dragged him out. Accusing the minister 
of stealing his son, he angrily forbade him 
the use of the schoolhouse. 

Since it was a pleasant day, the believers 
held their service under the shade of some 
nearby oak trees. It was hard for them to 
forget the scene of the morning, however, or 
to stop wondering where they would meet 
next. 

After the meeting had closed, one of the 
believers, Mr. Hewitt, took Elder Lough- 
borough aside. 

“It is very evident that they want to shut 
us out. We really need a meetinghouse of 
our own. This is what I will do. I will give 
the two lots in Santa Rosa where the tent was 
pitched to build a church on, and five 
hundred dollars besides.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Elder Loughborough, 
“but this is the Sabbath. We don’t build 
meetinghouses today.” 

As the minister was walking away, an- 
other brother, Mr. Walker, came up and 
quietly spoke to him much as Mr. Hewitt 
had done. “We must have a meetinghouse 
of our own. As you know, I am a building 
contractor, and I will put up this building 
free of charge, and give a hundred dollars 
besides.” 

Elder Loughborough reminded him also 
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PEN PALS 


Gaylene Best, age 13. Box 610, Williams Lake, 
British Columbia, Canada. Skating, guitar, swimming, 
biking, baseball, reading, stamps. 

William Ankra, age 13. P.O. Box 1865, Kumasi, 
Ghana, West Africa. Stamps, sports. 

Lucille Claridge, age 13. Buffalo, South Dakota, 
U.S.A. Water skiing, raising lambs, reading, art. 

Lynette Claridge, age 11. Buffalo, South Dakota, 
U.S.A. Raising lambs, art, swimming, post cards. 

Janine Whitis, R.R. 2, Elizabeth, Indiana, U.S.A. 
Swimming, riding horses, pets, embroidery, nature 
study. 

Brenda Lariviere, age 14. 8 Thayer Street, Putnam, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. Records, photos. 

Jean Smiley, age 16. 328 Mulberry Street, Darby, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Riding horses, baby-sitting, 
baseball, hockey, home economics. 

Rose Ann Johnson, age 14. 127 North West 7th 
Avenue, Dania, Florida, U.S.A. Cooking, reading, 
sewing, music. 

Steven Davis, age 14. RFD No. 2, Box 479, Carmel, 
Maine, U.S.A. Stamps, cooking, insects. 

Ardis Miles, age 11. Route 1, Box 98-M, Suther- 
lin, Oregon, U.S.A. Sewing, hiking, cooking, reading. 

Michael Marnella, age 12. 5645 Severin Drive, 
La Mesa, California, U.S.A. Model building. 


Cynthia Russell, age 11. 602 South 7th Street, 
Baytown, Texas, U.S.A. Reading, piano, sports. 

David Lee Hudson, age 14. Oakwood College, 
Huntsville, Alabama, U.S.A. Music, reading, French, 
roller skating, biking. 


Erlinda B. Concepcion, age 14. Philippine Union 
College, Box 1772, Manila, Philppine Islands. Skating, 
swimming, stamps. 


Liberty M. Flores, age 15. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Skating, 
biking, cooking, crocheting, piano, insects, post cards, 
poems, violin. 


Evelyn Ruth M. Flores, age 14. Philippine Union 


College, P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Stamps, piano, biking, swimming, photos. 


Estrellita S. Jimenez, age 15. Philippine Union 
College, P.O. Box 177, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Post: cards, stamps, coins, scrapbooks, photos. 


Esther §. Cabasaan, age 14. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Piano, biking, stamps, pets, reading, post cards, 
swimming, photos. 


Esther M. Bayot, age 14. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Insects, reading, post cards, sports. 


Gloria Pederson, age 11. General Delivery, Poplar 
Bluff, Missouri, U.S.A. Swiming. 








that they weren’t building meetinghouses 
that day, as it was the Sabbath. 

One by one, the believers came up and 
spoke to their minister, until they had prom- 
ised more than thirteen hundred dollars. To 
them all, Elder Loughborough gave the same 
answer. 

Just before he left, Mr. Hewitt came 
once more. 

“Look, I'll tell you what I will do. As I said, 
I will give the two lots and five hundred 
dollars. If after the building is up, there is 
anything still owing on it, I will pay that 
also.” 

The following Sabbath the Loughbor- 
ough family went again to the schoolhouse. 
This time another trustee was lying in wait 
for the elder, armed with a huge butcher 
knife that he had specially sharpened, and 
a great club. Unfortunately for his plans, he 
was too late reaching the place. Elder Lough- 
borough was early that morning and reached 
the schoolhouse unscathed. Oliver Skinner 
came along to the meeting with a revolver 
in his pocket to protect the minister, but 
told nobody about his plan. 

As the meeting was closing, the angry 
trustee rode into the yard to “get” the elder 
as he departed. But the believers formed so 
strong a circle around the minister, that the 
man did not dare attack, 


This second incident made the believers 
more determined than ever to have their 
own meeting place. Mr. Hewitt and Mr. 
Walker talked the matter over between 
them. 

“We have got to have a church building 
of our own, and the sooner we build it the 
better. I will go down with you on Monday 
and we will get started.” 

(To be continued) 





Lyngdoh and the Tiger 
From page 14 


With increased caution they followed the 
headman’s motioned directions and sur- 
rounded the animal in a wide circle. At a 
given signal, every man let fly with his 
weapons. The gun cracked, the arrows whis- 
tled, and the spears swished through the air 
simultaneously. The tiger half rose to its feet 
and sank slowly back. It never moved again. 
Quietly the men waited a few minutes, then 
the headman picked up a stone and threw it 
at the beast. The tiger did not stir. 

“I think it’s dead this time,” one of the 
men grunted, and the others nodded agree- 
ment. 
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While the tiger's body was still warm, 
they prepared to skin it. The headman 
stretched the tail straight out behind, and 
solemnly measured the whole body. Approx- 
imately twelve feet three inches from nose 
to tail tip—the largest tiger that had ever 
been shot in that area. Swiftly the men 
worked. The striped skin was almost worth- 
less because of the number of cuts and holes 
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GOD’S CARE 


By VIVIAN G. ROSS 


Last summer | watched the robins 
In the branch of our willow tree 
Build a little home of twigs 

And raise a family. 


Today | watched a flock of birds 

In the gray November sky 

Travel away to the warmth of the South, 
And | know the reason why. 


For the loving God who made them 
Has taught them all to know 

The time to build and the time to fly— 
The time to come and go. 


If He has such love for small things, 
And plans what each action shall be, 
I know He will guide every footstep 
And care for a girl like me. 


> > >>> >> >>> > >>> >> >> >> >> > > > > > > D | 


made by the various weapons, but doubt- 
less some taxidermist would give them a 
few rupees for it. Vultures and jackals would 
make short work of the flesh, and soon a 
few whitening bones would be all that was 
left of the tiger that a few hours earlier 
had terrorized the little community. 
Meanwhile, Lvngdoh’s father, groaning 
from the pain of his dreadful wounds, was 
bundled into the back of a passing jeep 
and taken to the mission hospital, Prompt 
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and skillful attention assured that he would 
live, but for days he hovered between life 
and death, and it was only the prayerful, 
consecrated ministrations of the hospital 
staff that saved his life. Now, scarcely two 
months since the tiger was killed, Lyngdoh’s 
father is back in his village and only his 
rapidly fading scars remind him of the in- 
cident. What a different and tragic ending 
this story would have had but for the pres- 
ence of the little mission hospital. 





The Missionary’s Prescription 
From page 11 


sleep. Probably your son will be there when 
you return.” 

In two weeks Napoleon was back to nor- 
mal and his mother stopped worrying for 
fear he would lose his mind. In six months 
he was baptized. He is now the missionary 
secretary in his home church, and a very 
active missionary leader he is, always visiting 
the sick and studying with them the wonder- 
ful Book that brought him healing and 
strength. 





She Has the Luck 
From page 3 


church with our members and young people 
and each night for thirty-five nights they 
prayed for Marie’s deliverance. The mother 
also pleaded with the Arabs over the radio 
to spare her daughter. 

Then another miracle happened. After 
thirty-five days of prayer God delivered 
Marie Jose. The Arabs placed her on the 
back of a mule and sent her across a swol- 
len river. Halfway over, the mule was swept 
from under her, but three Arabs jumped in 
and rescued her and took her to the other 
side. Then they let her go. The next day she 
was back home with her beloved mother 
and those who were left of her family. 

What a thrilling story of faith and prayer! 
Juniors, there are thousands of boys and 
girls in other lands—young people like 
Marie—who must learn to know the Sav- 
iour and His love and of His coming again. 
They are to bear their witness just as faith- 
fully as did this young girl in Algeria. 

What are you going to do this Week of ; 
Sacrifice to help find them for Christ? When 
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you read this story will you not say in your 
heart, “Lord, help me to be faithful, too, and 
tell me what I can do to help finish Your 
work and to find jewels like Marie.” 

Just think of the money we spend on 
ourselves and how little in comparison we 
sacrifice for others. Even junior youth can 
find money for the things they really set 
their hearts on. Why not decide now to go 
for a week or two without those sweets and 
pop and gum and other things we could 
well do without, and put the money we save 
into the Week of Sacrifice Offering. Who 
will do it? If you can, you are learning with 
Marie to sacrifice for Christ. Plan to make 
the offering next week the biggest Week of 
Sacrifice Offering the juniors have ever 
given. 





“Howdy, Gov” 
From page 9 


“I was about your age, and it was six 
weeks before Thanksgiving when our 
teacher announced the school had been 
asked to give a play about the first Thanks- 
giving. She gave out the parts. I was as 
proud as a turkey gobbler when she gave me 
the role of Governor Bradford.” 

“Oh, I see where you got the name,” in- 
terrupted Kent. 

“No you don’t, not yet,” corrected grand- 
father. 

“I practiced the governor’s speech to the 
Indians dozens of times every day. I said it 
to my brothers and sisters until they put 
their fingers in their ears. I said it as I shelled 
corn. I even said it with my head under the 
covers at night. 

“Then one day when I got home from 
school, I found the folks loading our furni- 
ture and stuff into the wagon. Pa had gotten 
work in Springvale, this very town. We were 
moving. 

“But I can’t go,’ I said. ‘I've got to be 
here for the program. I’m Governor Brad- 
ford in the Thanksgiving play.’ 

“‘Someone else will have to play your 
part, son,’ ma said. 

“I begged and pleaded but it was no use. 
We moved the next day. 

“I guess I was a funny sight in the sixth- 
grade room in Springvale’s brick school— 
that one that’s right down the road, there,” 
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How Can I Be Sure | Will Be Saved? 
November 
20. Matt. 1:21 Save His people 
21. John 12:47 Jesus came to save 
22. Acts 16:31 Believe on Him 
23. John 3:36 Everlasting life promised 
24. John 6:40 Christ’s will 
25. John 3:17 God sent Jesus to save 
26. John 5:24 This can happen now 








and grandfather pointed. “Anyway, the boys 
and girls seemed to think so. They tittered 
and whispered and giggled when I came in. 
Ma had said it wasn’t fittin’ that I should go 
barefoot to town school. So since I had no 
shoes she gave me pa’s to wear. They were 
high-top with little tin hooks to hold the 
laces, and three sizes too big. My patched 
overalls didn’t reach to the top of them. 

“I sat there as miserable as could be until 
it suddenly dawned on me that the teacher 
was talking about the room giving a play 
on the first Thanksgiving. That was some- 
thing I knew all about. Then she began as- 
signing parts. When she came to Gov- 
ernor Bradford, up went my hand. 

““Please, Ma’am, I know Governor Brad- 
ford’s speech to the Indians. I was to be 
Governor Bradford at Cottonwood School.’ 

“The kids burst out laughing, but the 
teacher shushed them and then explained 
to me she had given that part to Larry. ‘But 
we'd like you to be one of the Indians,’ she 
smiled. 

“At recess I was in for it. The kids teased 
and tormented. They called me Gov. ‘Just 
powder your hair, Gov, it’s long enough for 
a wig.’ ‘Say, Gov, where’d you get the big 
understanding?’ and on and on. How I 
wished I was back in Cottonwood School! 
There they didn’t make fun of you because 
your clothes were poor or your shoes too big. 

“We practiced the play every day because 
Thanksgiving was so near. All I had to do 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference * 


Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: "Christ-centered Doctrines" 


|X—Baptism 


(November 26) 


Memory VERSE: “Therefore we are buried with 
him by baptism into death: that like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in newness 
of life’ (Romans 6:4). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of how John baptized those 
who repented of their sins and how Jesus came 
to him for baptism, in Matthew 3. Read the 
memory verse over several times, thinking of 
its meaning. Continue learning it during the 
week. 

SUNDAY 


John Baptizes in the Jordan 


Open your Bible to Luke 3. 


The first time we read in the Bible about the 
rite of baptism, is when John the Baptist in the 
wilderness did a great work of preaching repent- 
ance for sins. AS men once hardened by sin 
were touched by his appeals and his prophecies 
of a greater One to come, they longed to go back 
to their homes and do things differently. For 
this is the longing the Spirit of God puts into 
the heart of every person who is convicted of 
sin. 

“What shall we do then?” they asked John. 
Read verse 11 and see how he taught that they 
should be unselfish and kind. 

The publicans came to him with the same 
question, ‘““What shall we do?” Read John’s an- 
swer to them, in verse 13. 

Soldiers wondered how they could witness 
for Christ in their new life, and they too asked, 
“What shall we do?” Find the Baptist’s counsel 
to them, in verse 14. 

“All who become the subjects of Christ’s king- 
dom, He [Jesus] said, would give evidence of 
faith and repentance. Kindness, honesty, and 


fidelity would be seen in their lives. They would 
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minister to the needy, and bring their offerings 
to God. They would shield the defenseless, and 
give an example of virtue and compassion.”— 
The Desire of Ages, p. 107. 

To show that they wanted to cast off the old 
life and begin the new life, the people were will- 
ing for John the Baptist to take them into the 
waters of the Jordan and baptize them. Many 
in this way acknowledged their sins, and ex- 
pressed their hope in the Saviour whom John 
preached. We read, “Then went out to him 
Jerusalem, and all Judaea, and all the region 
round about Jordan, and were baptized of him 
in the Jordan, confessing their sins” (Matt. 3:5, 
6). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
104, pars. 2-4; p. 105, par. 1 


THINK how sincere the believers had to be to 
express their belief by being baptized publicly. 
Pray to be ready to express publicly your faith 
in Jesus. 
MONDAY 


How Jesus Taught the Need for Baptism 


Open your Bible to Matthew 3. 


John had seen many a hardened sinner turn 
from his ways to start a new life after baptism, 
and he was prepared for anyone who showed 
true repentance to come to him for baptism, 
but he was taken quite by surprise the day his 
cousin Jesus came down to the river and asked 
to be baptized. John knew the mission of Jesus 
to the earth. He knew Him to be without sin, and 
therefore not in need of baptism, and he felt 
sinful in His presence. Find what John said when 
Jesus asked him to baptize Him, in verses 13 
and 14, 

“Among the multitudes that had gathered 
about him at the Jordan, John had heard dark 
tales of crime, and had met souls bowed down 
with the burden of myriad sins; but never had 
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he come in contact with a human being from 
whom there breathed an influence so divine. 
All this was in harmony with what had been 
revealed to John regarding the Messiah. Yet he 
shrank from granting the request of Jesus. How 
could he, a sinner, baptize the sinless One? And 
why should He who needed no repentance sub- 
mit to a rite that was a confession of guilt to 
be washed away?”—The Desire of Ages, p. 110. 

Read Christ’s reply to John’s objection, in 
verse 15. 

“Jesus did not receive baptism as a confession 
of guilt on His own account. He identified Him- 
self with sinners, taking the steps that we are to 
take, and doing the work that we must do.”— 
The Desire of Ages, p. 111. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
111, par. 4. 

THINK how perfectly Jesus has set us an ex- 
ample in all things. 


Pray to follow the example He has given us. 


TUESDAY 
Preparing for Baptism 


Open your Bible to Acts 8. 


The story of the conversion and baptism of 
the official from Ethiopia whom Philip was sent 
to meet shows us how to prepare for baptism. 

Through several experiences, this man of wide 
influence in his own country had been impressed 
to study about Christ, and when Philip found 
him, he was reading as the chariot bore him back 
to his home in the south. He gladly agreed to 
have Philip explain the Scriptures about the 
Christ of whom he had heard so much while he 
was in Jerusalem. Read the story of this Bible 
study, in verses 27-35. 

Hearing the gospel is the first step toward 
baptism. The Ethiopian gladly heard the word 
of God. 

When in their journey the Ethiopian and 
Philip came to a place where there was water 
the official said: ‘‘See, here is water; what doth 
hinder me to be baptized?” (Acts 8:36). Find 
Philip’s reply in verse 37, first part, and then 
read the Ethiopian’s reply in verse 37, second 
part. 





So the next step toward baptism is believing. 

This belief in the gospel leads to the third 
step, repentance. John’s message was one of 
repentance. “Repent, and be baptized,” was also 
Peter’s message to those who heard the gospel 
preached at Pentecost (Acts 2:37, 38). 


So hearing the gospel, believing the gospel, 
and repenting for past sins, are the three nec- 
essary steps in preparation for baptism. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 108. 

THINK of the three steps that are necessary 
before baptism. 


Pray for understanding of the gospel, for faith 
in its power, and true repentance for sins. 


WEDNESDAY 
A New Life for an Old Life 


Open your Bible to Romans 6. 


At the end of the story of Philip and the 
Ethiopian we read that “they went down both 
into the water, both Philip and the eunuch; and 
he baptized him” (Acts 8:38). 

After the baptism of Jesus we read that He 
“when he was baptized, went up straightway 
out of the water” (Matt. 3:16). 

It is obvious from these accounts of baptisms 
as well as from other verses in the Bible, that 
baptism meant getting right down underneath 
the water, not merely being sprinkled with water 
or having some poured over one, as is the prac- 
tice in many churches. 

Paul tells us why baptism is performed in this 
manner. He says that those who are baptized in 
the name of Christ are “buried with him in 
baptism,” and that they are also “risen with 
him through the faith of the operation of God, 
who hath raised him from the dead” (Col. 2:12). 

When writing to the Romans, Paul also refers 
to baptism as a burying. Read verses 3 and 4. 

As the person being baptized goes down into 
the water he is showing that he is burying the 
old person, the sinful person. As he rises out of 
the water he rises to newness of life. Paul tells 
us that if we rise with Christ this way, then we 
must “seek those things which are above.” No 
longer is the one who is baptized interested in 
the things of the world, but in the heavenly 
things that endure forever. 

For further reading: 
People, p. 317, par. 1. 

THINK what a chance is offered us in having 
this newness of life. Think how wonderful it is 
that Jesus Himself gave us the example of bap- 
tism. 


Pray to set your affections on the things above. 


Messages to Young 


THURSDAY 
Satan’s Attempts to Destroy the New Life 


Open your Bible to Luke 4. 


Satan hates to stand by and see anyone bury 
the old life and take on the new life in Christ. 
When one is baptized it does not mean that he 
is safe from Satan’s temptations. Temptation will 
always trouble the Christian in this life. Particu- 
larly is this true right after baptism. Satan seems 
to be waiting right there to try to snuff out the 
new life. 

He tried this with Jesus. Find how long Satan 
tempted Jesus, in verse 2. 

But Satan did not overcome Jesus. Jesus over- 
came Satan on every point. By reading verses 
4, 8, and 10, find out what weapon Jesus em- 
ployed against Satan. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
120, par. 2; p. 130, par. 4. 
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TuInk how carefully we need to be on guard. 
Pray to meet temptation with the Word of 
God, as Jesus did. 


FRIDAY 


1. Or wHoM do we read that he baptized in the 
Jordan? (Sunday’s assignment.) 

2. WHy was Jesus baptized? (Monday’s assign- 
ment.) 

3. WHat does baptism show? (Monday’s and 
Wednesday’s assignments.) 

4. WuaT steps precede baptism? 
assignment.) 

5. WuHo was baptized after a Bible study he 
received while on a trip? (Tuesday’s assign- 
ment.) 

6. How should the rite of baptism be per- 
formed? (Wednesday’s assignment.) 

7. Wuat is symbolized by this mode of bap- 
tism? (Wednesday’s assignment.) 

8. WuHaT must the one who is baptized expect 
after baptism? (Thursday’s assignment.) 

9. How should he meet this? (Thursday’s as- 
signment.) 

Review the memory verse. 


(Tuesday’s 





“Howdy, Gov” 
From page 19 


was catry a wild turkey over my shoulder 
and give it to Governor Bradford with an 
‘Ugh! Ugh!’ 

“The morning of the play, there was a 
knock on our schoolroom door. Someone 
handed the teacher a note. We watched as 
she read it, and knew by her face it was bad 
news. 

“‘Boys and girls,’ she said, ‘Larry has the 
mumps and will not be able to take part 
in the play tonight. Whatever are we going 
to do?’ she asked half to herself. 

“No one said anything. The room was so 
still you could hear the dry oak leaves rustle 
on the tree outside the window. Then one by 
one, the children began to look at me. 

“Finally one of the boys said, ‘Please, 
Ma’am, Gov, I mean Kent, said he was 
Governor Bradford in the play at Cotton- 
wood School.’ 

“The teacher looked hopefully at me. ‘Do 
you remember the part, Kent?’ 

“Well, our speech to the Indians was a 


little different, but I think I remember it.’ 

“Will you try it—right now?’ she asked. 

“Would I? There wasn’t anything I'd 
rather do than show those ornery kids a 
thing or two. I'd show them that clothes 
don’t make a fellow, I would. 

“I stood up in front and said the speech 
with a vengeance, from beginning to end, 
and then took my seat. 

““Why, Kent, that was wonderful,’ the 
teacher said, ‘only you said the speech as if 
you would rather massacre the Indians than 
make friends with them.’ 

““Well, Ma’am, I reckon that’s how it is,’ 
I said. 

“The teacher looked puzzled. And then 
Bert raised his hand to speak. (Bert Bannon 
is now president of the bank on the cor- 
ner.) ‘I reckon we are the Indians he’d like 
to massacre, and I don’t know as I blame 
him none, Ma’am. We've been pretty mean. 
I'd like to call a truce and be friends. The 
others can speak for themselves.’ 

“There was a nodding of heads and ‘Me 
too’ from all over the room. 

“The teacher asked me to try my speech 
again. I stood up and grinned sheepishly, 
and the ‘Indians’ grinned back at me. That 
time when I finished they applauded. 

“So, after all, I got to be Governor Brad- 
ford in the Thanksgiving play, and ever 
since my friends have called me Gov.” 

“Whew, what a story, Granddad! Makes 
me wish they’d call me Gov, too.” 

Just then Bert Bannon walked by. “How 
are you, Gov? Is this the grandson you said 
was coming for Thanksgiving?” 

“Right. This is my namesake grandson.” 

“Glad to meet you, Gov, Jr.,” said the 
banker. 

Kent gave his grandfather a knowing 
wink—a wink that said, “Looks like I’m 
getting my wish already.” 
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REMARKABLE ROCKS—2 


Stony Faces 


Sometimes rocks make formations that 
look remarkably like human faces. There is 
one such formation in Jackson, New Hamp- 
shire, shown in the picture on the right. It 
was discovered a few years ago by Emery 
Phinney and is called “The Watcher.” 

A much more famous stony face is the 
Old Man of the Mountain in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 

It is made of three projecting rocks and 
looks very much like a man when seen from 
the right angle. At the base of the mountain 
lies a lovely lake that is called the Old Man’s 
Washbowl. It is a quarter-mile long and an 
eighth of a mile wide—which certainly 
should hold enough hot water to shave his 
whiskers! 


PUTNAM PHOTO 
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There was an old legend that someday a 
man would appear with a face identical to 
this stone face. Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote 
a book about it called, “The Great Stone 


_ Face.” In the story, many great and famous 


men came to a village near the Face and 
claimed they were the men the legend said 
would come. But one glance, and the villagers 
said No. 

A boy in the village thought a great deal 
about the legend and spent n’uch of his time 
gazing at the Face and studying it. Suddenly, 
when he was old, someone shouted, “Here is 
the man the legend spoke of!” The crowd 
looked. Sure enough, the boy had gazed at 
the Face so much he had truly become like it. 

While the story is not true, the moral is. 
“By beholding we become changed.” Let 
us gaze on Christ, that we may become like 


Him. 





